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•  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES 


Education 

Summary 


A  SEMI.MONTHLy  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Future  financing  of  education  will  fall  more 
and  more  on  state  and  federal  funds,  if  a  20-year 
trend  reported  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  con¬ 
tinues.  The  report  estimates  that  of  the  $14.3  bil¬ 
lion  ^nt  on  tne  national  level  for  public  schools 
in  19M-60,  53%  came  from  local  districts.  This  is 
in  contrast  to  the  69%  provided  by  local  taxpayers 
in  1937-38.  On  the  state  level,  last  year  the  50  states 
paid  for  40%  of  the  school  revenue  as  contrasted  to 
29%  twenty  years  earlier.  In  the  same  period,  the 
Federal  government  began  with  contributions  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  one  per  cent;  last  year  the  federal  con¬ 
tribution  had  climbed  to  nearly  5%. 


A  three-year  study  on  drop-outs  will  be 
put  into  effect  this  fall,  NEA’s  Executive  Secretary 
William  G.  Carr  has  announced.  The  program,  large¬ 
ly  financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  will  enable  the 
NEA  to  set  up  a  clearing  house  to  “collect,  analyze 
and  keep  current  information  on  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  drop-out  and  youth  unemployment  problems.” 
It  will  provide  consulting  services  for  schools,  com¬ 
munity  agencies;  and  prepare  and  distribute  pub¬ 
lications  dealing  with  the  problems  involved.  “This 
new  project,”  said  Dr.  Carr,  “dealing  with  the  drop¬ 
out  problem  will  serve  a  group  most  of  whom  are 
the  under-privileged  who  live  in  large  cities.  About 
one-third  of  our  young  people  drop  out  of  school 
before  completing  high  school.  If  this  situation  is 
permitted  to  continue  through  the  next  decade  the 
actual  number  of  drop-outs  will  rise  to  an  alarming 
total  of  7.5  million.  .  .  .”  The  study  will  be  directed 
by  Daniel  Schreiber,  who  for  the  last  several  years 
has  been  the  coordinator  of  the  successful  Higher 
Horizons  program  in  New  York  City  schools. 


The  Advanced  Placement  plan  is  now  in 

operation  in  more  than  400  colleges  and  universities, 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  announced.  This 
means  that  over  a  quarter  of  American  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  permit  superior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  who  have  done  college  work  in  high  school,  to 
receive  credit  upon  their  enrollment  in  college.  In 


a  new  publication.  Advanced  Standing,  the  Office 
also  pointed  out  that  some  high  schools  allow  students 
of  superior  ability  to  take  courses  in  nearby  colleges 
and  universities  while  they  are  still  attending  high 
school.  As  yet,  it  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  program’s 
value  with  any  certainty,  since  only  a  few  colleges 
publish  information  about  the  progress  of  students 
admitted  under  Advanced  Placement. 


Project  Talent  questionnaires  have  been  sent 
out  to  90,000  former  high  school  students  who  took 
the  tests  of  Project  Talent.  The  follow-up  question¬ 
naires  ask  the  ex-high  school  student  whether  he  is 
in  college,  what  jobs  he  has  had  and  how  well  he  is 
getting  along.  “This  is  the  first  large  research  project 
outside  of  the  military  service  which  will  gather  infor¬ 
mation  on  young  people’s  abilities  and  later  find  out 
what  kind  of  schooling  and  what  kind  of  occupational 
success  they  have,”  explained  Dr.  John  C.  Flanagan, 
rofessor  of  psychology  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
urgh,  where  Project  Talent  is  headed  up.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  the  importance  of  educators  being  able  to 
plan  school  policy  on  the  basis  of  detailed  knowledge 
of  just  what  aptitudes  and  courses,  as  well  as  out¬ 
comes,  they  may  expect  from  students. 

Project  Talent  plans  to  contact  tested  students  later 
at  five-year  periods. 


Should  physical  education  be  required  in 

every  school  curriculum?  It  should  indeed.  Bud  Wil¬ 
kinson,  Director  of  the  President’s  Council  on  Youth 
Fitness,  told  the  Governors’  Conference  in  Hawaii  at 
the  end  of  June.  Urging  the  Governors  to  push  for 
compulsory  physical  education  in  each  of  their  50 
states,  Wilkinson  said.  ‘The  only  good  programs 
we  have  for  physical  fitness  are  for  the  people  who 
don’t  need  them.”  By  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  he 
would  like  to  see  every  school  accept  a  three-point 
program:  (I)  Provide  a  complete  physical  examina¬ 
tion  to  identify  the  physically  unfit;  (2)  reorient  exist¬ 
ing  programs  toward  developing  fitness  instead  of 
physical  skill  —  “it  could  be  done  in  15  minutes  at 
recess”;  (3)  provide  tests  that  let  a  pupil  know 
where  he  stands,  what  progress  he  is  making. 
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*  SCHOOL  &  PUBLIC:  Use  new  comic 
books  selectively  —  don’t  ban  them 


*  ADMINISTRATION:  School  entrance 
age  for  children 


At  what  age  should  children  be  allowed  to  start 
school?  Donald  C.  Klein,  in  a  chapter  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  Those  First  School  Tears,  a  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  NEA 
($4.00),  suggests  the  following  assumptions: 

—  Age  alone  does  not  seem  to  be  a  sound  criterion 
for  the  school  admission  policy  or  prediction  of  school 
success. 

—  Bright  children  whose  total  development  seems 
to  keep  pace  with  their  mental  development  are  found 
to  make  good  progress.  There  are  likely  to  be  more 
hazards  for  the  child  with  an  average-or-less  mental 
age.  His  entrance  might  possibly  be  delayed. 

—  All  findings  point  to  studying  the  kind  of  school 
program  the  child  is  entering.  If  children  are  to 
attend  a  first  grade  committed  to  a  rigid  program  of 
skill  development,  the  age  of  entrance  must  be  high 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  failing.  This  program 
is  too  diflBcult  for  children  entering  school  at  present 
entrance  ages.  If  children  enter  a  school  whose  pro¬ 
gram  is  built  on  their  needs  and  interests,  the  entrance 
age  can  be  lower. 

*  SCHOOL  BOARD:  Los  Angeles  to 
adopt  a  sti0er  curriculum 

New  curriculum  requirements  for  college-bound 
students  in  Los  Angeles  have  been  adopted  by  the 
board  of  education.  Beginning  this  fall,  these  stu¬ 
dents  will  take  170  semester  hours  instead  of  the 
present  150. 

The  new  program,  the  product  of  a  three-year 
study,  involves  an  across-the-board  bolstering  of  in¬ 
struction  rather  than  any  drastic  changes.  In  essence, 
it  steps  up  the  quality  of  Los  Angeles’  education.  The 
beefing  up  includes:  An  additional  semester  each  of 
English,  social  studies,  science  and  fine  arts.  Math 
requirements  remain  unchanged. 

Routine  compulsory  courses  such  as  health,  first 
aid  and  effects  of  narcotics  and  alcohol,  have  been 
shifted  from  science  to  physical  education,  to  permit 
more  time  spent  on  academic  science. 

Pupils  not  necessarily  majoring  in  college  prep 
are  still  only  required  to  take  150  semester  hours. 

The  effect  of  this  change?  It  will  require  108  more 
teachers,  132  more  classrooms  on  the  basis  of  Los 
Angeles’  present  enrollment  (671,000  students),  at  a 
cost  of  a  little  over  $4,000,000. 


Because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  kids  away 
from  comic  books,  the  answer  to  the  problem  is  to 
control  their  use,  writes  Virginia  B.  Warren  in  a  new 
book.  She  says:  “Since  the  comic  book  clean-up  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  a  wide  variety  of  vastly  improved 
comics  has  hit  the  news  stands.”  The  wise  parent 
learns  how  to  cope  with  them. 

Her  advice:  Learn  that  they  come  in  assorted 
shapes  and  sizes.  Some  are  good,  some  are  bad. 
Keep  the  child  supplied  with  good  ones.  “They  have 
better  drawing,  color  work  and  lettering.  There  are 
comic  books  devoted  to  Bible  stories,  world  history, 
science  and  geography  as  well  as  current  events.” 

Mrs.  Warren,  an  NEA  public  relations  writer,  sug¬ 
gests  that  Mom  or  Pop  occasionally  take  time  to  read 
a  comic  with  Junior,  then  discuss  the  story  with  him. 
Ask  questions:  “What  do  you  like  about  the  story? 
Could  it  really  happen?  Do  you  understand  all  the 
words  used?”  This  may  encourage  the  child  to  ap¬ 
proach  other  comic  books  critically. 

—  Tested  Ways  to  Help  Your  Child  Learn,  by  Vir¬ 
ginia  B.  Warren.  Prentict  Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J.  265pp.  Ulus.  $4.95. 

•  TEACHING  METHODS:  Improve  the 
teaching  of  geography 

A  plan  to  improve  geography  teaching  in  high 
school  has  been  outlined  by  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Association  of  American  Geographers  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  Geographic  Education.  The  pro¬ 
ject  is  supported  by  a  $55,000  grant  from  the  Fund 
for  Advancement  of  Education. 

The  outline  calls  for  a  working  group  of  high 
school  teachers,  university  specialists  and  research 
workers  to  develop  a  new  course  of  study  for  high 
school  geography,  test  it  out  in  selected  school  sys¬ 
tems  and  then  put  the  course  on  tape  for  use  on  film 
and  television 

In  an  effort  to  improve  geography  teaching,  lead¬ 
ers  in  geographic  research  will  join  for  the  first  time 
with  practicing  teachers  to  chart  a  new  program.  Em¬ 
phasis  will  be  on  concepts  and  skills  needed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  complex  pattern  of  phenomena  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  rather  than  rote  memorization  of 
commercial  facts  and  names. 

“Recent  studies  of  the  status  of  geography  through¬ 
out  the  schools  of  the  nation,”  said  joint  committee 
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chairman  Gilbert  White,  “show  that  in  spite  of  in¬ 
creasing  awareness  of  the  basic  importance  of  geo¬ 
graphic  ideals  and  skills,  and  the  expressed  interest  of 
numerous  school  systems  in  making  large-scale  im¬ 
provements  in  their  teaching  of  geography,  the  rate 
of  improvement  is  distressingly  slow  unless  unortho¬ 
dox  steps  are  taken  to  make  these  ideals  and  skills 
available  quickly  on  a  wide  basis  in  such  form  that 
teaching  may  be  aflFected  promptly.” 

The  group  of  teachers  and  scientists  will  define  the 
basic  ideas  which  should  be  taught  in  high  schools, 
determine  how  geography  should  fit  into  the  social 
studies  curriculum  and  suggest  improved  teaching 
techniques.  Pilot  tests  of  the  program  may  begin  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  coming  school  year. 

Learn  while  you  steep? 

“Is  there  any  scientific  evidence  to  substantiate 
the  claims  made  by  certain  companies  that  a  person 
can  learn  from  tape  recordings  while  asleep?” 

This  question  was  asked  recently  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  Dr.  James  L.  Mc¬ 
Cartney  answered  the  query  as  follows: 

“A  person  while  asleep  is  receptive  to  outside 
stimuli,  and  since  the  conscious  .self  is  asleep,  there 
is  no  censorship.  Therefore,  stimuli  that  are  fed  to 
the  brain,  either  by  records  or  by  tape  recordings,  are 
more  apt  to  implant  themselves  on  the  mind.  While 
awake,  the  person  is  distracted  by  other  stimuli 
which  may  interfere  in  the  learning  process.  If  a 
person  is  to  use  such  a  technique  for  learning,  he 
should  first  undergo  a  course  of  hypnotic  suggestion 
which  will  put  him  in  a  more  receptive  mood.  Much 
scientific  work  has  been  done  on  the  states  of  sleep 
and  hypnosis.  Sleep  and  the  hypnotic  state  are  not 
the  same,  but  in  either  condition,  the  person  is  dis¬ 
sociated.” 

CURRENT  READINGS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teaching  Left-Handed  Children,  by  Margaret  M.  Clark.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  IS  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  44pp.  $2.75. 

(Abridgement  of  a  1957  study  in  England.  Discusses  briefly 
incidence  and  inheritance  of  left-handedness,  ambidexterity 
and  associated  problems.) 

Educational  Television  Guidebook,  by  Philip  L.  Lewis.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  36.  238pp.  $6.75. 
(Basic  mechanical  information  for  educators  ir  architects.  Dis¬ 
cusses  systems,  equipment  and  accessories,  personnel  ir  pro¬ 
graming;  physical  facilities  installation  considerations. 
Includes  lists  of  equipment,  references,  material  sources,  glos¬ 
sary.  Many  charts  if  diagrams.) 


•  LEARNER:  Should  “A”  students  at¬ 
tend  high  school  classes? 

In  an  experiment  designed  to  give  superior  stu¬ 
dents  greater  academic  freedom,  Reading  High  School, 
Reading,  Mass.,  is  currently  allowing  students  with  at 
least  three  “A’s”  and  no  other  mark  below  “B”  to  'kip 
classroom  work  if  they  want  to. 

However,  these  students  have  to  report  to  their 


homerooms,  keep  current  on  assignments  and  take 
regularly  scheduled  exams.  Principal  Ara  A.  Karak- 
ashian  reports.  Classwork  is  replaced  by  independent 
study  —  more  nearly  approximating  work  done  on  the 
college  level. 

Homework  done  at  school  in  night  ses¬ 
sions 

The  problem  of  students  attempting  to  do  home¬ 
work  at  liome,  distracted  by  TV  and  other  family  di¬ 
versions,  is  being  met  with  initial  success  by  King 
George  High  School,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  Canadian  high  school,  surrounded  by  rooming 
and  apartment  houses,  runs  a  two-hour  session  every 
night,  Monday  through  Thursday,  for  students  who 
want  to  go  back  to  the  classroom  to  work  under  a 
teacher’s  supervision.  Students  may  attend  as  many 
nights  as  they  want  —  but  must  stay  for  the  entire 
two  hours  and  do  nothing  but  homework. 

Student  reaction  has  been  excellent,  with  some  stu¬ 
dents  reporting  that  they  do  more  homework  in  a 
half  hour  than  they  do  in  an  entire  evening  at  home. 
Henry  Penner,  supervising  teacher,  reports:  “No  one 
looks  up  from  his  books  once.  Students  come  here 
to  work  and  that’s  just  what  they  are  doing.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Advanced  Standin}?,  by  Shirley  A.  Radcliffe  and  Winslow  R. 
Hatch.  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
24pp.  Paper.  15^.  (Report  on  the  CEEB’s  Advanced  Place¬ 
ment  Program  and  variotis  other  plans  which  permit  superior 
students  to  take  college  if  university  courses  while  in  high 
school.) 

•  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  Fitness  and 
the  national  program 

Following  the  President’s  plea  to  all  schools  “to 
strengthen  all  programs  which  contribute  to  tbe  phys¬ 
ical  fitness  of  our  youth,”  the  President’s  Council  on 
Youth  Fitness  has  released  its  new  national  program 
for  developing  physical  fitness. 

The  program  contains  both  suggested  tests  and 
activities  designed  to  cut  across  the  board  between 
those  schools  lacking  physical  education  programs  and 
those  having  highly  successful  and  efiFective  fitness 
units. 

Since  most  schools  will  want  to  examine  the  text 
of  the  programing,  copies  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing:  The  President’s  Council  on  Youth  Fitness,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.C. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Methods  and  Materials  for  Secondary  School  Physical  Ed¬ 
ucation,  by  Charles  A.  Bucher,  Constance  Koenig  if  Milton 
Bamhard.  C.  V.  Mosby  Co.,  3207  Washington  Blvd.,  St. 
Louis  3,  Mo.  387pp.  $6.50.  (Text  or  reference  for  teachers. 
Discus.ses  all  aspects  of  physical  education,  from  teacher 
qualification  and  certification  to  evaluating  programs.  Section 
for  the  beginning  teacher.  Extensive  appetidices  of  diagrams, 
charts,  forms,  check  lists,  hddiography.) 
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PROFESSIONAL  AUTONOMY;  NEA  convention 

seeks  means  and  power  to  determine  profession's  course 


“Autonomy”  was  a  word  frequently  heard  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  Some  speakers  coupled  it  with  the  term  “self- 
discipline.”  These  words  appeared  in  resolutions,  in 
the  printed  publications  distributed  at  the  convention, 
and  were  heard  during  the  question  and  answer  ses¬ 
sions  that  followed  many  of  the  formal  presentations. 

If  the  mood  and  temper  of  the  convention  could 
be  identified,  it  was  this  search  among  the  delegates 
for  means  to  assert  their  professional  autonomy. 

This  groping  for  “autonomy”  was  not  a  spontaneous 
phenomenon.  The  National  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Standards  (TEPS  for 
short)  had  stimulated  interest  in  autonomy  by  its 
intensive  activities  months  prior  to  the  convention. 
Its  report  “New  Horizons  of  the  Teaching  Profession,” 
the  center  of  a  good  deal  of  convention  talk,  is  a 
thorough  and  detailed  exploration  of  how  to  achieve 
autonomy.  The  TEPS  prescription  is  simple.  Auto¬ 
nomy  can  be  guaranteed  through  the  development  and 
enforcement  of  standards.  And  standards  must  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  (1)  selection,  (2)  preparation 
and  (3)  performance  of  all  the  members  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  The  NEA  convention  gave  full  en¬ 
dorsement  to  the  TEPS  principles.  William  G.  Carr, 
NEA’s  executive  secretary,  and  retiring  president 
Clarice  Kline,  in  separate  statements,  fully  endorsed 
the  TEPS  philosophy.  Buena  Stolberg,  president  of 
the  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers,  confirmed 
this  position  by  saying,  “We  must  take  decisive  steps 
to  establish  the  autonomy  of  the  teaching  profession.” 

The  NEA’s  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers,  the 
Association’s  largest  unit,  also  passed  a  resolution  em¬ 
phasizing  that  “the  teaching  profession  should  assume 
responsibility  for  the  quality  of  its  service  to  society.” 
In  less  formal  language  one  speaker  said,  “Somewhere 
professional  people  have  to  stand  up  and  say:  These 
things  we  will  not  do.  These  notions  of  the  role  of 
the  teacher  we  cannot  accept.” 

New  Practices  —  Praised  and  Assailed 

Among  the  practices  which  some  speakers  urged  the 
convention  not  to  accept  were  external  testing  pro¬ 
grams;  education  by  technological  devices  “which 
dehumanize  and  impersonalize  teaching”;  and  man¬ 
ipulation  with  the  structure  of  the  schools  such  as 
XYZ  grouping,  team  teaching,  honor  groups  and  spe¬ 
cial  schools  for  special  talents. 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  these  prac¬ 
tices  was  Frederick  M.  Raubinger,  New  Jersey  State 
Commissioner  of  Education.  He  assailed  sucn  prac¬ 
tices  as  tending  to  increase  the  lockstep  in  teaching, 
destroy  diversity  and  place  pupils  in  molds. 

“We  are  on  the  road,”  said  Dr.  Raubinger,  “to  do¬ 
ing  actual  damage  to  children  and  younger  people.  In 


Event:  Ninety-ninth  annual  meeting.  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association 

Place:  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Date:  June  25  -  30 

Attending:  About  6,000  official  delegates;  a  total 
of  some  10,000  participants,  observ¬ 
ers  and  guests 

Presiding  Officer:  NEA  president,  Clarice  Kline, 
Waukesha,  Wis. 
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too  many  schools,  children  and  parents  are  subject  to 
mounting  school  inspired,  needless  pressures,  ten¬ 
sions  and  anxieties.  We  may  be  well  on  the  road  to 
stifling  the  natural  curiosity  and  the  desire  to  learn 
on  the  part  of  many  children.  It  is,  I  believe,  later 
than  we  think.  The  American  child  and  his  parents 
deserve  better  help  and  deeper  wisdom  than  tne  pro¬ 
fession  is  present^  providing.  We  are  frightened 
and  in  retreat  toward  outmoded  concepts  which  we 
know  in  our  hearts  we  should  not  adopt.” 

Ironically,  a  large  part  of  the  convention  time  was 
devoted  to  “promising  new  practices  in  education,” 
during  which  television,  machine  teaching,  team  teach¬ 
ing  and  innovations  in  school  programs  were  explor¬ 
ed.  The  “promising  new  practices”  were  either 
praised  or  condemned,  as  individual  speakers  or  prac¬ 
titioners  saw  it  in  their  wisdom  and  experience  to  do 
so.  But  in  most  instances,  estimates  of  new  practices 
were  punctuated  by  “if,”  “perhaps”  and  “depending 
on.  .  .  .”  Mostly  it  depended  on  the  teacher.  Typical 
was  this  estimate  of  team  teaching  as  stated  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Van  Til,  president  of  the  Association  for  Super¬ 
vision  and  Curriculum  Development: 

“Perhaps  team  teaching  holds  promise  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  at  the  high  school  level.  But 
the  promise  at  the  present  time  is  ambiguous.  .  .  . 
Team  teaching  may  be  a  warm,  humane  and  individ¬ 
ually  oriented  program;  it  may  be  a  cold,  mechanical 
and  mass-oriented  program.  Its  future  is  on  the  lap 
of  the  gods  and  the  gods  give  no  guarantees.” 
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What  Is  the  Key  Question? 

Other  speakers  were  less  concerned  with  estimating 
the  worth  of  the  new  practices  and  new  media  now 
being  urged  upon  the  profession.  They  were  more 
concerned  with  “key  questions.”  And  the  key  ques¬ 
tion  to  Edgar  Dale,  Ohio  State  University,  was 
whether  the  media  used  in  schools  today  —  old  and 
new  —  will  help  individuals  become  independent,  self- 
actuated  learners.  Dr.  Dale  did  betray  his  fear  that 
some  of  the  new  media  were  designed  more  for  train¬ 
ing  than  for  education.  And  he  distinguished  be¬ 
tween  the  two  this  way:  Training  emphasizes  (1) 
imitative,  unreflective  reaction;  (2)  short-range,  lim¬ 
ited  goals  with  low  ceilings;  (3)  fixed  ends  and 
means;  (4)  uncritical  memorization;  (5)  conformity; 
(6)  a  static  society. 

By  contrast.  Dr.  Dale  said,  education  emphasizes 
(1)  creative,  imaginative,  reflective  interactions;  (2) 
long-range,  broad  goals  with  rising  ceilings;  (3)  flex¬ 
ible,  changing  ends  and  means;  (4)  thoughtful  eval¬ 
uation  and  application;  (5)  thoughtful  conformity 
and  nonconformity;  (6)  a  dynamic  society. 

The  key  question  to  the  Educational  Policies  Com¬ 
mission,  the  NEA’s  policymaking  unit,  was  “What 
should  be  the  central  purpose  or  American  Educa¬ 
tion?”  Its  reply  was,  of  course,  ready.  It  was  em¬ 
bedded  in  a  report  which  emphasized  that  teaching 
pupils  to  think  is  and  .should  be  the  main  goal  of  the 
schools. 

Excerpt:  “No  particular  body  of  knowledge  will  of 
itself  develop  the  ability  to  think  clearly.  The  de¬ 
velopment  or  this  ability  depends  instead  on  methods 
that  encourage  the  transfer  of  learning  from  one  con¬ 
text  to  another  and  the  reorganization  of  things  learn¬ 
ed.  The  child  can  transfer  learning  when  he  is  chal¬ 
lenged  to  give  thought  to  the  solution  of  new  prob¬ 
lems,  problems  in  which  he  becomes  interested 
because  they  are  within  his  range  of  comprehension, 
problems  that  make  him  strive  to  use  fully  his  de¬ 
veloping  abilities.” 

NBA  Takes  Bolder  Stand 

The  business  sessions  of  the  convention  were  note¬ 
worthy  for  one  fact:  The  NEA  Representative  Assem¬ 
bly  came  closer  than  ever  before  to  an  official  en¬ 
dorsement  of  school  integration.  The  action  came 
after  considerable  debate  and  parliamentary  maneu¬ 
vering.  At  first,  the  Assembly  had  before  it  a  resolution 
which  “viewed  with  deep  concern”  the  problems  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court’s  decision  of 
1954  calling  for  public  school  desegregation.  An 
amendment  was  then  proposed  seeking  “that  the 
officers  (of  the  NEA)  plan  and  initiate  action  that 
would  support  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decision.” 
This  amendment  was  defeated^.  Delegates  then  voted 
to  insert  as  a  statement  of  principle  the  following 
phrase:  “The  National  Education  Association  pledges 
continued  support  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  school  desegregation.”  After  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  accepted,  the  white  delegations  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Virginia 
asked  that  the  record  show  they  had  opposed  the 


resolution.  Up  rose  the  Negro  delegates  from  these 
states  and  asked  that  the  record  show  that  they  had 
voted  for  it. 

As  if  to  remove  any  doubt  where  the  NEA  Repre¬ 
sentative  Assembly  stood  on  the  racial  issue,  the 
group  applauded  the  action  of  the  Arlington  (Va.) 
Education  Association  in  admitting  Negroes  to  its 
ranks.  For  this  integrationist  move,  the  Arlington 
teachers  had  been  ousted  from  the  parent  body,  the 
Virginia  Education  Association.  In  an  effort  to  bring 
peace,  the  NEA  Assembly  authorized  the  creation  of 
a  commission  “to  find  a  just  and  ethical  solution”  to 
the  quarrel  between  the  two  Virginia  groups. 

They  said  at  Atlantic  City  .  .  . 

I  don’t  think  we  shall  have  a  nationally  standard¬ 
ized  curriculum  until  we  have  a  nationally  standard¬ 
ized  child.  —  Supt.  John  W.  Letson,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Our  faculty  has  come  up  with  the  conclusion  that 
perhaps  the  greatest  barrier  to  independent  study  ,  .  . 
is  the  encyclopedia.  When  students  come  to  us  from 
the  junior  high  school  the  only  way  they  know  how 
to  get  information  is  to  look  it  up  in  the  encyclopedia. 
Out  of  concern  for  research,  the  librarians  in  our 
school  take  the  encyclopedias  out  of  the  library  before 
school  opens  in  September  and  store  them  for  several 
months.  Then  some  day  when  the  students  are  not 
looking  they  are  put  back  on  the  shelves.  In  the 
meantime,  the  students  have  been  weaned  into  dis¬ 
covering  other  sources.  —  B.  Frank  Brown,  principal, 
Melbourne  (Fla.)  High  School. 

Today  schools  struggle  to  achieve  a  ratio  of  one 
counselor  to  every  250  students.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  a  guidance  conference  might  well  open  with  the 
counselor’s  comment,  “How  can  I  help  you  in  this 
guidance  conference  which  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close.”  —  William  Van  Til,  president.  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  .N.  Y. 

Two  dollars  a  year  per  elementary  pupil  for  text¬ 
books!  That’s  what  we  spend,  nationally  and  on  an 
average.  Two  dollars.  What  can  you  do  with  $2?  — 
Austin  J.  McCaffrey,  American  Textbook  Publishers 
Institute,  N.Y. 

The  scholars  are  taking  a  hand  in  revising  the 
curriculum.  That’s  probably  the  most  important  de¬ 
velopment  in  education  of  this  decade.  What  Zach- 
arias  has  done  for  physics,  Begle  for  math  and  what 
Martin  of  Harvard  is  planning  to  do  for  English  will 
have  profound  effects  on  the  future  of  subject  matter. 
—  Charles  E.  Silberman,  Fortune  Magazine. 

Holding  fast  to  basic  concepts  while  discarding 
outmoded  practices,  recognizing  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  as  well  as  the  problems  we  face,  and  justi¬ 
fying  educational  excellence  on  its  own  merits  and 
not  simply  in  terms  of  “cold  war”  competition,  let  us 
work  together,  make  every  effort  and  meet  every 
challenge  to  build  this  nation’s  most  fundamental  re¬ 
source:  the  human  mind.  —  Pres.  John  F.  Kennedy,  in 
a  message  brought  to  the  convention  by  Congressman 
Frank  P.  Thompson  (D-N.J.). 
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*  SCIENCE:  Science  education  should 
begin  in  the  kindergarten 

Can  there  be  a  major  improvement  in  the  science 
instruction  offered  in  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  grades?  To  answer  this  question,  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  under  a 
grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation,  held 
three  regional  conferences  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  in  an  effort  to  come  to  common  agreements. 
Participants  were  drawn  from  among  elementary  and 
junior  nigh  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  scientists 
and  other  interested  people. 

The  study  indicates  agreement  on  the  following 
points  and  recommendations: 

1.  Science  should  be  a  basic  part  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  for  all  students  at  the  elementary  and  junior 
high  levels  (K-9). 

2.  Instruction  at  the  elementary  levels  should  deal 
in  an  organized  way  with  science  as  a  whole. 

3.  There  must  be  a  clear  progression  in  the  study 
of  science  from  grade  to  grade. 

4.  There  should  be  no  single,  national  curriculum 
in  science. 

5.  Science  teaching  should  stress  the  spirit  of  dis¬ 
covery  characteristic  of  science  itself. 

6.  New  instructional  materials  must  be  prepared 
for  inservice  and  preservice  programs  for  science 
teachers. 

7.  Building  instructional  materials  will  require  the 
combined  efforts  of  scientists,  classroom  teachers  and 
specialists  in  learning  and  teacher  preparation. 

There  is  a  great  urgency  to  get  started  on  the 
preparation  of  improved  instructional  materials  for 
science. 

—  For  a  copy  of  this  highly  important  curriculum 
study,  Science  Teaching  in  Elementary  and  Junior 
High  Schools,  write:  National  Science  Foundation, 
1951  Constitution  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Offerings  and  Enrollments  in  Science  and  Mathematics  in 
Public  High  Schools,  1958,  by  Kenneth  E.  Brown  if  Ellsworth 
S.  Oboum.  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 
S7pp.  Paper.  35<.  (Data  from  a  random  selection  of  high 
schools  reflecting  changes  in  program  offerings.  Iridicates 
trends  of  emphasis  and  curriculum  revision.) 


b  ETHICS  &  VALUES:  Are  we  educa¬ 
ting? 

"...  If  proof  is  needed  that  our  high-school  stu¬ 
dents  are  ill  taught,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
numbers  of  students  who  come  to  c-ollege,  not  only 
ill  prepared,  but  totally  uninterested  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  process.  The  country-club  atmosphere  of  many 
college  campuses,  the  wholesale  cheating,  the  taking 


of  snap  courses  —  all  point  to  a  lack  of  interest  in 
anything  but  the  social  and  economic  value  of  the 
sheepskin. 

“This  lack  of  interest,  I  maintain,  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  rote  training  these  students  received 
in  high  school.  The  cry  of  the  high-school  student 
poring  over  his  homework  lists  ‘Why  do  I  have  to 
learn  this  stuff?’  is  justified  and  requires  an  answer. 
When  children  have  spent  years  drilling  stupid,  un¬ 
related  facts  into  their  minds  in  the  name  of  educa¬ 
tion,  it  is  little  wonder  they  begin  to  conceive  of 
education  as  a  vast  conspiracy  of  dullness  to  be  lived 
through  as  painlessly  as  possible.  By  the  time  they 
reach  college  they  nave  learned  to  memorize  what 
the  teacher  wants  and  to  give  it  quietly  back  to  him; 
they  no  longer  ask  questions;  they  have  lost  the  habit 
of  skepticism;  they  have  ceased  to  wonder. 

‘That  the  public  schools  should  so  dull  the  senses 
and  the  desire  to  learn  is  surely  the  greatest  indict¬ 
ment  one  can  make  against  them.  The  wonder  is  that 
many  minds  are  resilient  enough  to  survive  this  pun¬ 
ishment,  to  develop  in  spite  of  their  education.  The 
fact  that  we  continue  to  produce  fine  scientists,  fine 
teachers,  and  other  fine  professional  people  is  no 
matter  for  pride  —  except  pride  in  the  ability  of  the 
human  being  to  resist.  Tne  number  of  good  minds 
that  are  lost  forever  by  this  rote  training  must  be 
staggering.” 

—  Sylvia  Angus,  in  the  Summer  School  Review. 


•  DISCIPLINE:  effect  of  TV  blood  & 
thunder  on  delinquency 

Violence  on  TV  causes  juvenile  delinquency,  James 
V.  Bennett,  director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
told  a  Senate  subcommittee  recently.  He  said  there 
was  strong  evidence  that  exposure  to  crime,  mayhem 
and  violence  on  TV  has  a  “deleterious  emotional  im- 

Cact  on  youth  and  creates  the  risk  of  delinquent 
ehavior.” 

In  at  least  two  federal  youth  institutions,  he 
added,  about  a  quarter  of  the  inmates  felt  such  pro¬ 
grams  “were  in  some  way  responsible  for  their  conflict 
with  the  law.” 

The  same  Senate  subc'ommittee  heard  that  TV  offi¬ 
cials  have  ordered  more  blood  and  gore  programs  to 
increase  viewer  ratings. 


•  MUSIC:  A  general  music  program 

needed  at  high  school  level 

One  of  the  pressing  educational  needs  is  a  stimu¬ 
lating  general  music  program  at  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  level,  says  Allen  P.  Britton,  president 
of  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference.  “The 
general  music  program  of  the  elementary  schools 
seems  to  bog  down  at  the  junior  high  level,  and  in  most 
schools  doesn’t  even  exist  at  the  senior  high  level.” 
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He  asks:  What  is  being  done  for  the  approximately 
80%  of  high  school  students  who  do  not  play  or  sing 
in  performing  organizations?  Answering  his  own  ques¬ 
tion,  he  reports:  “Not  much.”  He  points  out  that 
colleges  are  doing  “a  much  better  job  than  the  high 
schools.  Hardly  a  college  in  the  land  does  not  offer 
a  good  variety  of  elective  courses  in  music  designed 
especially  for  those  majoring  in  other  subjects.” 

He  offers  two  solutions:  ‘The  first  is  obvious. 
We  must  develope  appropriately  appealing  courses  and 
a  competently  trained  body  of  teachers.  Second: 
We  must  learn  how  to  use  better  our  performing  organ¬ 
izations— bands,  orchestras  and  choirs— as  means  for 
the  study  of  music  as  music.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Music.  Board  of  Education,  City  of  New  York,  110  Livingston 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  46pp.  Paper.  Apply.  (Describes  activ¬ 
ities,  aims  and  achievements  in  the  N.  Y.  C.  system,  K-12.) 


•  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  The  three-se¬ 
mester  college 

Using  American  colleges  the  year-around  is  a  “dra¬ 
matic  move”  that  would  enlist  public  support  of 
higher  education,  Oliver  C.  Carmichael  told  the  open¬ 
ing  session  of  the  Southern  Regional  Conference  on 
Higher  Education  in  Washington 

Carmichael,  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Goals 
for  Higher  Education,  said  that  adding  a  third  semes¬ 
ter  to  the  academic  year  is  one  way  of  meeting  the 
impending  crisis  of  increased  enrollments.  The  extra 
semester  would  enable  students  to  graduate  in  less 
than  three  years. 

The  three-semester  plan,  Carmichael  told  the  audi¬ 
ence  of  40  college  and  university  presidents,  would 
permit  colleges  and  universities  to  get  the  greatest 
mileage  out  of  their  “huge  investments  in  physical 
plants.”  At  the  present,  some  buildings  are  used  only 
on  a  part-time  basis. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  by  Redding  S.  Sugg, 
Jr.,  O  George  Hilton  Jones.  Louisiana  State  University  Press, 
Baton  Rouge  3,  Im.  I79pp.  $4.(X).  (Report  on  goals  and 
achievements  of  the  first  10  years  of  the  Board’s  work  in  im¬ 
proving  higher  education  stan^rds.) 


division  of  sex.  One  group  was  restricted  to  two 
tablespoonsful  of  sugar  a  day  in  cofiFee  or  tea,  and 
not  allowed  soft  drinks  containing  sugar,  or  candy 
and  cake.  The  other  group  was  allowed  all  the 
sugar  it  wanted. 

Both  groups  received  the  same  treatment,  antibio¬ 
tics.  Each  patient  was  observed  for  at  least  a  month. 
There  was  no  difFerence  in  the  results  obtained,  and 
the  doctors’  conclusion  was  that  sugar  apparently  has 
no  efFect  on  the  treatment  of  acne. 

Although  adolescents  are  chiefly  troubled  by  acne, 
and  are  also  large  consumers  of  sweets,  the  research¬ 
ers  found  no  good  statistical  evidence  to  support  a 
dietary  approach  to  the  treatment  of  acne. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Health  Education,  5th  Ed.  Bernice  R.  Moss,  Warren  H.  South- 
worth  6-  John  Lester  Reichert,  eds.  NEA,  1201  16th  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  429pp.  $5.00.  (Completely  re¬ 
written  source  book  for  teachers  or  text  for  teacher  education. 
Covers  all  aspects:  Scope  O  bases  of  health  education,  curric¬ 
ulum  at  various  levels;  materials  ir  resources;  evaluation.  Ex¬ 
tensive  bibliographies  for  each  aspect.) 


*  SAFETY:  Karts  called  child-killers 

Karting,  a  sport  in  which  children  mainly  engage, 
has  killed  at  least  36  youngsters  in  less  than  two 
years,  the  National  Safety  Council  has  announced.  In 
addition,  nearly  200  persons  have  been  injured  besides 
those  killed.  Nearly  half  the  fatalities  were  chil¬ 
dren  under  16  and  10  of  these  were  under  10  years  of 
age. 

In  denouncing  the  operation  of  the  miniature, 
motor-driven  vehicles  by  children,  George  C.  Stewart, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Council,  said,  ‘The 
National  Safety  Council  is  vigorously  opposed  to  the 
use  of  these  vehicles  by  persons  under  driver-license 
age.” 

He  pointed  out  that  while  the  operation  of  karts 
is  illegal  on  public  streets,  13  fatalities  have  oc¬ 
curred  on  streets  and  highways. 

“The  law  cannot,  as  yet,  exercise  much  control  over 
the  use  of  these  child-killers  on  private  property,” 
Stewart  said.  “The  Council,  though,  strongly  urges 
every  parent  to  recognize  the  dangers  of  these  vehicles 
in  all  places  when  operated  by  youngsters  under  legal 
driving  age,  and  when  used  oy  |)eople  of  any  age  in 
sjjeed  contests  or  racing  events.’’ 


*  HEALTH:  Relationship  of  sweets  and 
adolescent  acne 


Acne,  the  bane  of  high  school  youngsters,  has  been 
investigated  by  two  Chicago  researchers  for  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  sugar  with  the  condition. 


Drs.  Theodore  Combleet  and  Irma  Cigli,  writing 
in  the  June  Archives  of  Dermatology,  describe  a  study 
involving  52  patients  divided  into  two  groups  of  simi¬ 
lar  age,  severity  of  acne  and  approximately  the  same 


•  QUOTE:  What  Is  reading? 

“Reading  is  an  audio-visual  verbal-processing  skill 
of  symbolic  reasoning,  sustained  by  the  interfacila- 
tions  of  an  intricate  hierarchy  of  substrata  factors 
that  have  been  mobilized  as  a  psycholoacal  working- 
system  and  pressed  into  service  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  the  reader.” 

—Jack  A.  Holmes,  The  Substrata  Factor  Theory  of 
Reading. 
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•  INTEGRATION:  More  Negroes  In  bl- 
raeial  southern  schools 

Nearly  7%  of  Negro  youth  in  the  South  are  now 
attending  elementary  and  high  schools  with  white 
youngsters,  the  Southern  Education  Reporting  Service 
revesus  in  its  new  Statistical  Summary. 

Of  the  3,088,261  Negro  enrollment,  213,532  Negroes 
are  enrolled  in  biracial  schools,  or  6.9%.  White  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  region  stands  at  10,173,399.  The 
Negro  enrollment  represents  23.3%  of  the  13,261,660 
total  enrollment.  Other  SERS  statistics: 

—  Four  states  —  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina  —  still  have  no  dese»egated  school 
districts,  though  Georgia  is  scheduled  to  get  its  first 
biracial  schools  in  Atlanta  this  coming  school  year, 
by  court  order. 

—  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  South’s  desegregated 
NeCTo  students  (209,224)  live  in  the  border  states  of 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  West  Virginia. 

—  Of  the  226  public  colleges  in  the  South  with 
all-white  or  predominately  white  enrollments,  124  will 
accept  Negroes.  Fifteen  of  the  50  all-Negro  or  pre¬ 
dominately  Negro  colleges  will  accept  whites.  The 
number  of  white  and  Negro  students  involved  in  col¬ 
lege-level  desegregation  is  unknown,  says  SERS,  since 
most  of  the  border  states  no  longer  report  enrollment 
by  race. 

•  VOCATIONAL:  Breakdown  of  the 

apprentice  system 

A  serious  shortage  of  skilled  craftmen  is  increas¬ 
ing  at  a  “startling  rate,”  reports  the  Building  Trades 
Employers  Association  in  New  York.  The  association, 
while  unable  to  find  a  solution,  has  given  a  reason 
for  this  in  a  recent  study. 

“We  found  that  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  that 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  psychology  of  young 
men.  For  one  thing,  many  of  them  have  no  personal 
interest  in  any  type  of  work  that  must  be  performed 
with  their  hands."* 

More  importantly,  Salvatore  Pepe,  association  com¬ 
mittee  member,  says,  “they  reject  the  thought  of  in¬ 
vesting  four  years  in  training  at  a  low  rate  of  pay, 
even  though  the  skill  they  acquire  guarantees  them 
increasingly  high  pay  as  their  experience  increases  ” 

Again,  youngsters  want  to  make  big  money  imme¬ 
diately  and  think  they’re  “entitled  to  it,”  even  though 
they  are  untrained.  Finally,  many  young  men  are 
marrying  at  younger  and  younger  ages.  With  a  bride 
and  possibly  children  to  support,  they  feel  even  more 
strongly  about  the  four-year  requirement  in  ^pren¬ 
tice  training.  “They  overlook  tne  fact,  or  refuse  to 
consider,  that  the  highest  paying  jobs  for  the  unedu¬ 
cated  and  unskilled  usually  are  in  lines  in  which  little 
opportunity  exists  for  increasing  one’s  income,  regard¬ 
less  of  seniority  or  experience.” 
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New  Classroom  Material 


1.  FILM  ON  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  AND  OPERA¬ 
TIONS  ...  is  Electronic  Computers  and  Applied 
Mathematics.  Covers  binary  arithmetic,  plus  value 
significance  and  present-day  uses  of  computers. 
High  school  level.  From:  Delta  Films,  Inc., 
7238  W.  Touhy  Ave.,  Chicago  48.  16mm;  23  min.; 
color,  $220.;  B/W,  $110. 

2.  HISTORY  OF  COMMUNICATION  ...  is 
detailed  in  Painted  Rock  to  Printed  Page,  by 
Frances  Rogers.  Describes  cave  paintings,  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  alphabets,  development  of  parchment  & 
paper,  early  &  present  printing  presses.  Explains 
current  printing  methods.  Junior  high  reference. 
From:  !•  B-  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Washington  Sq., 
Philadelphia  5.  175pp.  Ulus.  $3.50. 

3.  CONTROL  METHODS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 
.  .  .  for  begining  teachers  are  given  in  Classroom 
Management,  by  Joseph  A.  Kline.  Describes  gen¬ 
eral  procedures;  large-group  handling;  notes  on 
special  problems  and  substitute  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion,  etc.  Desk  reference  book.  From:  F.  A.  Owen 
Publishing  Co.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  48pp.  $1.25. 

4.  OTTERS  IN  THE  HOUSE  ...  and  outdoors, 
are  described  in  Ring  of  Bright  Water,  by  Gavin 
Maxwell.  Sketches  life  in  the  Scotch  West  High¬ 
lands,  with  two  tame  otters.  Excellent  material, 
delightfully  presented.  Recommended  for  junior 
high  up.  Photo  illustrations,  some  line  drawings. 
From:  E.  P.  Dutton  Co.,  300  Park  Ave.  So., 
N.  Y.  10.  211pp.  $5.00. 

5.  FILMSTRIP  ON  PEOPLES  OF  EUROPE  .  .  . 
and  their  ways  of  life;  European  Lands—Series  1, 
a  set  of  five  strips.  For  grades  4-6  social  studies, 
these  strips  show  agriculture,  mining  &  other 
industries,  .social  customs;  Denmark,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Austria.  From; 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd., 
Detroit  11.  Color.  Set,  $26.25;  each,  $5.75. 
NDEA  Titles  III  &  VI  qualified. 

6.  THE  SKELETON  AND  THE  BODY  ...  are 
explained  in  Inside  You  and  Me,  by  Eloise  Fain 
Turner  and  Carroll  Lane  Fenton.  For  ages  5-9. 
Details  fundamentals  of  human  anatomy  simply 
and  clearly.  Many  illustrations.  From:  John  Day 
Co.,  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  36.  63pp.  $2.95. 

7.  A  FLUORESCENCE  DEMONSTRATION  KIT 
.  .  .  teaches  theory,  principles  and  applications. 
Includes  a  special  lamp,  invisible  paints,  tracer 
powder,  fluorescent  rocks,  etc.;  all  materials  harm¬ 
less  to  skin,  eyes  &  clothing.  Instruction  manual 
with  theoretical  backgrmmd,  directions  for  experi¬ 
ments  and  special  projects.  From:  Science 
Materials  Center,  59  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3.  $11.95. 

8.  PROJECT  MECURY  REFERENCE  ...  is 
The  Aeronauts,  by  Don  Myrus.  Written  before 
Shepard’s  flight  but  gives  very  clear,  comprehen¬ 
sive  details  of  Astronaut  training  and  the  space 
vehicle  in  orbital  flight.  Many  excellent  photos 
and  diagrams.  Grades  7-12.  From:  Crosset  & 
Dunlap,  1107  Broadway,  N.  Y.  10.  92pp.  $1.95. 
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